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There are two freedoms,—the false, where a 
man is free to do what he likes; the true, where a 
man ts free to do what he ought. 

CuHaries KinesLey. 


No talent, no self-denial, no character, is re- 
quired to set up in the grumbling business; those 
who desire to do good have little time for mur- 
muring. Rogert WEsT. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE VINDICATION OF LUCY ELLEN: 


BY EDITH ROBINSON. 


UCY ELLEN had always felt that she stood 
in need of some excuse for being. She 
was not “superior,” like Abby, who gave 

music lessons and who treated her younger sister 
kindly, but in a manner that suggested she had 
constantly to remind herself of Lucy Ellen’s exist- 
ence. Besides, Abby had taken time by the fore- 
lock in coming first into the world. Having seized 
all the rights and privileges accorded to an only 
child, she had never relinquished them. Her 
will was still household law. Juliana, who was 
younger than Lucy Ellen, was still in the high 
school. She was very pretty, and was always 
called upon to recite at the school exhibitions 
and Sunday-School festivities. Her rendering of 
“Curfew must not ring To-night” — which, in the 
estimation of Rome, was the brightest gem of 
dramatic art — always moved the village audience 
to tears. Juliana intended by and by to study 
elocution and give readings. 

Lucy Ellen’s admiration for both her sisters 
was beyond bounds. She never thought of re- 
belling, even in thought, when the household 
drudgery was relegated to her. Abby said sweep- 
ing and cooking spoilt her hands for the piano; 
and Juliana, who was naturally indolent, stated 
that study required all her time. Lucy Ellen 
disliked sweeping and dusting, too; but cooking 
she really enjoyed. Besides, when she was beat- 
ing eggs to the lightest possible froth or stirring 
sugar and butter to a cream, she was conscious 
of a self-confidence that seemed, at other times, 
foreign to her nature. It was her cake that Abby 
carried to the church sociables and for which she 
received the praise. And, when Juliana invited 
the new high school principal to tea, he felt it 
necessary to apologize for eating six of Lucy 
Ellen’s griddled rice muffins. When Joe was at 
home, he never ate less than two platefuls. Joe 
had a situation in the city now; and, when he wrote 
home, he always said that there were no muffins 
like Lucy Ellen’s to be had in town. 

“Do try to get over your bashfulness,” Abby 
said to Lucy Ellen, on any prospective occasion 
of company; while Juliana took pains to cau- 
tion her not to upset her cup of tea nor drop her 
napkin more than four times running,— admonish- 
ments that had the natural effect of rendering 
Lucy Ellen more self-conscious than ever. Her 
very bearing suggested that she felt under the 
necessity of apologizing for her existence. It 
was only in the kitchen that she dared lift up her 
head, partly because she was alone and partly be- 
cause of the self-respect that came from the con- 
sciousness she could do something well. It was 
then that she mentally rehearsed the manner in 
which she would behave on the next company 
occasion, always with the most delightful results. 
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It occurred to her one day when, as she sup- 
posed, everybody was out of the house, that she 
would put into action the graces she practised so 
successfully when there was none by to witness. 
She drew the high-backed rocking-chair to the 
centre of the room; and, with a swish of her skirts 
like Abby’s and an attempted imitation of Juliana’s 
girlish outburst of cordiality, she minced across 
the kitchen with outstretched hand, and ex- 
claimed, 

“How do you do, Mr. ——?” 

A burst of laughter from behind the door in- 
terrupted her. Juliana had been secretly enjoy- 
ing the rehearsal! Lucy Ellen rushed to the 
attic, to sob out her mortification and misery be- 
hind the little leather trunk that had witnessed 
so many of her moments of utter despair. At 
supper it was evident that Juliana had betrayed 
the results of her eavesdropping, for Lucy Ellen’s 
appearance was the general signal for irrepres- 
sible laughter. From that time, Lucy Ellen gave 
up any attempt to vindicate her existence. 

Then came the letter from Aunt Maria. Aunt 
Maria had a profound contempt for Rome, and 
regarded herself as living in a whirl of metropoli- 
tan gayety. Her “tenement,” as Mrs. Weeks 
persisted in calling the tiny apartment in which 
Aunt Maria played at housekeeping, was in one 
of the modest suburbs of the city. 
days, before the sewing circle had evolved into 
the woman’s club, Aunt Maria, being a person 
with a “presence” and a loud voice, had cut the 
patchwork and planned the minister’s donation 
party. Now she was president of the club, and it 
was in view of its multifarious claims that she 
wrote inviting one of her nieces to spend the 
winter with her and help in the housekeeping. 

“The work is not great,” she added. ‘I’m will- 
ing to pay something, and it would be a good thing 
for one of your girls.” 

The matter was discussed in family conclave. 
Which was to accept this brilliant offer,— Abby 
or Juliana? Of course, Lucy Ellen was not to be 
considered. It was Juliana’s last year at school. 
If the offer had only come a twelvemonth later, it 
would have been most opportune, as she could 
then have carried out her cherished plan of study- 
ing elocution in the city; but she did not want to 
leave school so near graduatior. Abby longed 
for the social opportunity the invitation presented ; 
but she had just accepted the position of organist 
at church, and could not, of course, break the en- 
gagement. Besides, the work would relieve her of 
the drudgery of teaching. 

“Your Aunt Maria was always set, and, if none 
of you go now, she’ll never ask any of you again,” 
said Mrs. Weeks, decidedly. 

It was Abby, as usual, who solved the question. 

“Lucy Ellen must go,” she said firmly. “Next 
year Juliana or I can accept, but it won’t do to 
let such a chance slip through our fingers from 
apparent lack of appreciation.” 

When Lucy Ellen was informed of this arrange- 
ment, for the first time in her life she felt like 
rebelling against the family will; but Abby put 
the situation before her so convincingly that she 
was brought to feel it was selfishness on her part 
todemur. “I could have read the newspapers to 
her,” said Juliana, regretfully, “she would have 
enjoyed my playing,” added Abby, when they 
had seen Lucy Ellen off at the station. ‘The suc- 
cess of the experiment was, of course, doubtful. 
The family were quite prepared to hear of some 
dreadful performance of Lucy Ellen’s that would 
render impossible farther overtures on the part of 
Aunt Maria. 

The first week of the visit passed, however, 
without mishap. Aunt Maria was writing a 
“paper” for the club, and paid little attention to 
her guest, who, being in consequence under no 


In the old - 


necessity of appearing “ sociable,” recovered from 
her first panic of shyness and homesickness, and 
devoted herself whole-heartedly to keeping the 
place warm for her sisters. She could not read 
aloud, and knew not one note on the piano from 
another; but, if griddled rice muffins could support 
the family credit, Lucy Ellen resolved that the 
opportunity should not find her lacking, even 
though its fruits were not for herself. Aunt 
Maria always had an open book by the side of her 
plate, and, if she asked a question, immediately 
answered it herself. If she had been interrogated 
on the subject, she would have replied that she 
found her niece a most intelligent and agreeable 
companion. It was not till after the “paper” had 
been read that she awoke to any necessity for en- 
tertaining her young guest. 


“The Food Fair is open, and I guess we’d better 


go in to-morrow,” she said. ‘“ Wedon’t need to take 
luncheon, because they give away enough samples 
to make a real good meal. We'll go early, for I 
see they’re giving souvenir spoons to the folks 
who come first.” 

Lucy Ellen made herself ready more in a spirit 
of resignation than of anticipated enjoyment, and, 
on reaching the great hall where the fair was 
held, followed meekly in the footsteps of Aunt 
Maria, who began her tour of inspection at the 
door, with the evident intention of passing judg- 
ment on every article of food on exhibition. 
They reached the booth where a certain kind of 
gas stove was displayed. The young woman in 
attendance was dispensing muffins to a crowd ap- 
parently in the last stages of starvation. 

“Land! they don’t come a-nigh yours, Lucy 
Ellen!” exclaimed Aunt Maria, who, despite her 
pride in her cosmopolitanism, occasionally lapsed 
into the phraseology of her country girlhood. “I 
was just saying to my niece,” she added, resuming 
her most authoritative social air, as a pleasant- 
faced, alert-looking man behind the counter 
turned inquiringly toward her, “that her grid- 
dled rice muffins are superior to these.” 

Lucy Ellen blushed painfully as the person ad- 
dressed gave her a quick, keen glance. Perhaps 
the plain, honest face, despite the country-bred 
diffidence, impressed him favorably, for he said: 

“JT am the agent of the improved gas stove. 
We need more help here. Would you like to 
give me a specimen of your skill?” 

“Yes, I will,” answered Lucy Ellen, with a 
readiness that astonished herself. 

On a question of sociability she would have 
shrunk back, dismayed. On a question of grid- 
dled rice muffins, she rose to the occasion. A 
great French writer, speaking of his “master,” 
said, ““He taught us that, with careful prepara- 
tion in our art, we should some day meet the op- 
portunity that corresponded exactly with the bent 
of our mind, and that we should then produce the 
flower of our intellect.” Lucy Ellen had never 
heard of the great writer, but she had been asked 
to do the one thing she felt herself capable of 
doing; and, at all hazards she must not displease 
Aunt Maria, or Abby and Juliana would not be 
invited next year. Undismayed by the interest of 
the crowd, she fell to work mixing the batter. 
The mufiins were griddled to a turn, and the first 
one presented to the agent. He said, promptly: 

“We should be glad to retain your services 
throughout the fair.” 

Aunt Maria settled the question of wages. 
Lucy Ellen would not have dared ask such an 
amount, although the agent did not demur. On 
their way home Aunt Maria talked about 
“woman’s enlarged sphere.” Lucy Ellen thought 
herself — as usual — stupid, in that she could not 
see that she had done anything more than the 
thing she was able to do as well as she knew how, 
which she thought was too old-fashioned to be 


remarked upon. Some days later a letter was re- 
ceived from Joe that caused dumfounded amaze- 
ment in the home circle. It read: — 


I went to the Food Fair last night, and whom do 
you think I saw making muffins and telling people 
how to use a new sort of stove? Lucy Ellen! She 
got red up to the roots of her hair when she saw me, 
and tried to tell me, apologetic-like, how it came 
about; but I didn’t need to be told, because her muf- 
fins have a kind of persuasive way of speaking for 
themselves. There was a crowd all the evening about 
the booth. She was so modest and nice-spoken, too, 
and didn’t seem a bit scared. 


More surprising things were to follow; for, 
after the fair was at an end, Lucy Ellen received 
an offer from the stove company to give a series 
of demonstration lectures through the country, to 
introduce the new stove. Perhaps, unaided by 
Aunt Maria, the girl might have faltered; but, 
partly from genuine kindliness, and partly from 
inherent delight in managing other people’s af- 
fairs, Aunt Maria would not allow her niece to 
decline so brilliant an opportunity; and the first 
lecture was given before her own club. 

Meantime Abby had lost her position as organ- 
ist. She was generally late at choir rehearsals, 
and had not always had sufficient time to practise 
the hymns for the Sunday services. When Lucy 
Ellen accepted the stove company’s offer, Abby 
wrote to Aunt Maria, offering to come in her 
sister’s place. But she did not like to cook, and 
Aunt Maria hated music. So the arrangement 
came to a speedy end. The following year Juli- 
ana hoped to carry out her cherished plan of 
studying elocution; but, in reply to her sugges- 
tive letter, Aunt Maria Maria wrote, in evident 
dudgeon : — 


My eyes are as good as ever they were, and nothing 
in life makes me so nervous as to have folks read the 
newspaper aloud. I learnt some time ago—and I 
didn’t need to hear about woman’s enlarged sphere to 
know it, either —that we’re bound to justify our exist- 
ence to the Lord, somehow. And we don’t do it by 
paying more attention to the trimmings on our dress 
than to the quality of the stuff. 


THE BETTER WAY. 


He serves his country best 
Who joins the tide that lifts her nobly on: 
For speech has myriad tongues for every day, 
And song but one; and law within the breast - 
Is stronger than the graven law on stone: 
There is a better way. 


He serves his country best 
Who lives pure life and doeth righteous deeds, 
And walks straight paths, however others stray, 
And leaves his sons, as uttermost bequest, 
A stainless record, which all men may read: 
This is the better way. 


Susan Coo.ipGE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CROSS SARAH. 


BY SELINDA H. GREEN. 


MY GRAVES’ mother could paint “ beauti- 
ful flowers,” so Amy often told her little 
friends. And she sat one fine May morn- 

ing putting the last touches to a spray of pink 
apple-blossoms, when Amy came in, slamming the 
door behind her. 

Throwing herself into an easy-chair, she began 
kicking her heels against its legs,—a very dis- 
agreeable thing for a little girl to do. There was 
a frown upon her face and a pout on her lips. 

“Sarah’s crosser than a bear this morning!” 
said Amy, in a spiteful tone. 

“ What’s the trouble?” asked her mother, lean- 
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ing back to see the effect of her last touch upon a 
green leaf. 

“T just wanted to try a new recipe that I read 
for making soap-bubbles,—for my party, you 
know,— and she told me to clear out of the 
kitchen, and said I was brought up in a saw-mill 
where there are no doors.” 

“Had you left the doors open? ” 

“Yes; but this lovely morning”—and Amy 
stopped kicking — “ what matter if I did? Sarah’s 
afraid of a breath. A little fresh air would do 
her good; and I told her so, too,” said Amy 
shortly. 

“TI fear Sarah is not the only cross person in 
the house this ‘lovely morning,’” replied Mrs. 
Graves. 

“But Sarah’s a woman, and I’m only a little 
girl!” answered Amy, excusing herself. ‘“ Be- 
sides, she began it.” 

* And a little girl will soon be a large girl, and 
a large girl will soon be a woman. If a little 
girl cannot govern her temper, neither can the 
large girl, nor the woman,” said her mother. 

Amy’s face looked cloudier than ever. 

Mrs. Graves put down her brush. 

“My little daughter, I want to talk with you,” 
she said. “I have noticed for some time that you 
and Sarah do not get on well together, and I am 
grieved to say that I think the fault is largely 
yours.” 

Amy’s eyes filled with tears. To whom could 
she look for sympathy if her own mother was 
going to turn against her? She felt highly 
abused, and wiped her eyes in silence. 

“In the first place,” her mother went on, not 
seeming to see her tears, ‘Sarah has rheumatism; 
and when she is sitting down, as she is this morn- 
ing, she feels the draughts from open doors, 
which, of course, a little girl running about and 
having no pains does not mind; and the air is 
really quite sharp out of the sunshine. Many 
persons are thoughtless in this way. Sarah suf- 
fers a great deal from rheumatic pains; and, when 
she sees you take no care to heed her wishes, it 
naturally makes her feel displeasure. Besides, 
she did not have a loving mother to kindly point 
out her faults to her or to teach her how to 
govern her temper when a child, as you have. 
She lived with people who only cared for the 
work she did. She has had a hard life. Do you 
say the Lord’s Prayer, Amy?” 

“Of course, mother, every night.” 

“ And do you not think it rather selfish for you 
to pray every night not to be led into temptation 
yourself, and then to take no pains to keep temp- 
tation from poor, hard-working Sarah? Do you 
not think it our duty to help others to be delivered 
from evil?” 

“Perhaps so,” said Amy, rather meekly, the 
cloud melting a little from her face. 

“Suppose you try the experiment of seeing how 
much you can do to make life pleasant for Sarah.” 

Amy smiled. “I hadn’t thought of it in this 
way,” she said. 

Mrs. Graves picked up her brush again, saying : 
“Well, I have given you a subject to think of. 
See what you will make of it.” 

Amy dried her eyes, and looked thoughtfully 
from the window. By and by she went slowly 
out. 

She entered the kitchen just as the grocer went 
away, leaving the door wide open behind him. 

“You'd like the door shut, wouldn’t you, 
Sarah?” she said, going toward it. 

“Yes, it?s a wonder yow should think of it,” was 
the curt reply. 

“I’m going to try to be more thoughtful,” said 
Amy, humbly. 

“T hope so! 
ciously said. 


Plenty of need,” Sarah ungra- 


But Amy softly closed the door, and stood 
a moment in silence. Then she asked very pleas- 
antly : — 

“Do you care — if I won’t make a bit of trouble, 
and if P’ll wash all my dishes after it — if I just try 
my soap-bubbles now? I’m going to havea party, 
and I want to just try them first.” 

“No—I don’t care,” said Sarah. 
member what you’ve promised.” 

“Oh, thank you!” cried Amy, joyfully. “Yes, 
T’ll remember; and I’ll keep’ it, too.” And she 
did. 

There were several days yet before the party. 

“I’m going to make a nice cake for your party,” 
said Sarah one morning, much to Amy’s surprise. 
“You've been a good girl lately, and no mistake.” 

“Oh, how good you are!” cried Amy, in de- 
light. And she ran straight to her mother. 

“Sarah’s perfectly lovely, mamma!” she cried. 
“She’s going to make me a beautiful cake. She’s 
just as kind and pleasant as she can be.” 

“Perhaps you have been trying an experiment,” 
said her mother, smiling. 

Amy smiled, too. “Yes, I have; and I wish 
every one could know how nice it is to be kind.” 

“T’m glad you’ve learned the secret,” said her 
mother. “Perhaps you can impart it to some 
other little girl.” 


“Only re- 


THE PRAISE OF WISDOM. 


Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, 
And the man that getteth understanding : 
The profit of it is more than that of silver, 
And the gain of it than fine gold. 
For wisdom is better than rubies ; 
And all thou canst desire is not equal to her. 
Length of days is in her right hand, 
And in her left hand riches and honor: 
Her ways are ways of pleasantness 
And all her paths are peace. 
In all ages entering into holy souls, 
She maketh them friends of God; 
For she leadeth in the way of righteousness 
And guideth in the way of truth. 
She is more beautiful than the sun, 
And brighter than the light of morning ; 
For after the day followeth the darkness, 
But the light of wisdom never goeth out. 
Whence, then, cometh wisdom, 
And where is the place of understanding? 
The depth saith, It is not in me; 
And the sea saith, It is not with me. 
God knoweth the way to it, 
He knoweth its dwelling-place. 
When He gave the winds their weight, 
And meted out the waters by measure ; 
When He prescribed a law to the rain 
And a path to the thunder-bolt,— 
Then did He see it, and make it known. 
And unto man he said, 
Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom; 
And to depart from evil is understanding. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FROM LONG AGO TO NOW. 
(THE STORY OF A NAIL.) 


BY JANET SANDERSON. 


T is a wonderful story,— this story of the nail 
that Johnny drove into the board this morn- 
ing. Let us trace the nail’s story, and see 

how interesting it is. 

Nails were made long before people had found 
out how to workiron. The first nails were made 
of bronze, which is composed mostly of copper 
and tin. In the ruins of the old buried city of 
Pompeii bronze nails were found. 

We read in that old story told in Judges of how 


Jael, taking a hammer and nail, went softly into 
the tent where Sisera was sleeping, and hammered 
the nail into his temples. This nail is supposed 
to have been one of the wooden tent-pins. Up to 
the nineteenth century nails were mostly forged, 
the first cut-nails being made in Rhode Island in 
1775. 

Now there are many kinds of nails and many 
different sizes, from tiny brads and tacks to big 
bolts and rivets, cast nails, hob nails, and horse- 
shoe nails. 

A great many years ago in England the nail- 
master used to send nail rods to the nail-makers’ 
homes, and the father, mother, boys, and girls 
worked day by day making nails by hand. 

To-day most nails are made by big machines, 
which turn out from one hundred to one thousand 
a minute. 

Hot strips of steel are made just the right 
breadth and thickness for the nails. The end is 
pushed into the big machine, which bites the strip 
into just the right length; and, as it falls, clutches 
it and holds it while the upper end is spread out 
and banged into a head. 

There are three hundred sorts of nails, each of 
ten different sizes, making in all some three thou- 
sand varieties. 

Cast nails and shoemaker’s hob nails are not 
made by machinery, but by pouring melted metal 
into sand moulds. 

Have you never seen the blacksmith at his flam- 
ing forge turn and pound the red-hot iron bar till 
he had shaped a nail that would fit the shoe that 
would fit the horse waiting patiently to be shod? 
The horseshoe nails are made by hand forged 
upon the anvil. 

You know where Longfellow says,— 


‘And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door; 
They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, 
And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor.”’ 


Is it not an interesting story,—the story of 
the nail that Johnny drove into the board this 
morning? 


AMOUNTING TO NOTHING. 


oe UT I believe, after all, the thing that sort 
of took strongest hold on me was the 
patent office,” said an old farmer, recount- 
ing his visit to the national capital. “'There’s 
plenty of things worth seeing in Washington; but 
that big building, so full of queer contrivances 
that human brains have thought out,— contrivances 
for everything under the canopy,— was the most 
wonderful place in the whole city to me. 

“Every little machine and model of the lot had 
racked somebody’s brains to get it up, and taken 
weeks and months of planning and work, to say 
nothing of the money and sacrifice that went into 
it. But thousands on thousands of the inventions 
there have never been heard of outside that office, 
and never will be. 

“Why? Well, they’re not exactly practical, some- 
how, or they were contrived to do things the world 
didn’t really want done. Ingenious and curious 
and interesting enough to look at, but they never 
met any real need anywhere. 

“Tt brought a queer feeling to think how much 
of our life we build that way, planning and work- 
ing so hard for things that don’t really count after 
all; setting lots of busy wheels going, and trying . 
to make them run to suit us, but never making of 
it, at last, anything of value to the world.” 


Some minds fade at last, but this 1s rare: more 
rust out than fade out. BEECHER. 
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COMMEMORATION OF THE 


GOOD. 
Ler us call to remembrance the great 
and good, 
Who in times past have wrought 
righteousness : 
Leaders of the people by their judg- 
ment; 
Giving counsel by their under- 
standing ; 


Wise and just in their example, 
And by their knowledge meet for 
the people. 
Their bodies are buried in peace, 
But their name liveth for evermore. 
The people tell of their wisdom, 
And the congregation will show 
forth their praise. 


For the memorial of virtue is immor- 
tal; 
Because it is known with God and 
with men, 
When it is present, mankind take ex- 
ample of it, ‘ 
And, when it is gone, they desire it. 
It weareth a crown, and triumpheth 
forever; 
Having gotten the victory, striving 
for undefiled rewards. 
The righteousness shall be in ever- 
lasting remembrance ; 
Yea, blessed is the memory of the 
just! 
For they rest from their labors, 
And their works do follow them. 


Wherefore, seeing we have such ex- 
amples before us, 
Let us lay aside every weight of 
sin, 
And let us run with patience 
The race that is set before us; 
And whatsoever things are true, 
Whatsoever things are honest, 
Whatsoever things are just, 


BUBBLE, BUBBLE, CATCH THE BUBBLE! 


“Making lenses? Well, if you 
want to get a good lens, you had 
better go where lenses are made,” 
said the professor. 

After a while he succeeded in 
making an eight-inch lens, and in 
trying it found a star that they had 
never noticed before. He wrote to 
an astronomer, asking its name, and 
the reply was that he had discovered 
a new star. 

“Where did you get your lens?” 
he wrote. 

“TI made it,” was the reply. 

* Will you sell it?” 

“T will make you another.” But, 
instead of making one, he made 
three, sending them to the astrono- 
mer with the request that he test 
them, and reserve the one he liked 
best for his use. 

In a few days the astronomer 
came in, full of excitement, and met 
Clark with the remark: “ How in this 
world have you made three lenses so 
fine that I can’t for the life of me 
choose between them?” 

His success became advertised 
among those interested in astronomy, 
and orders for lenses began to pour 
in. Before long the name of Alvan 
Clark became associated with the 
most powerful telescopes in the 
world. After he became famous, he 
again met the same Harvard professor 
on the cars. 

“You see,” said Clark, “I took 
your advice, and went where lenses 
were made.” 

“Where was that?” asked the in- 
terested professor. 

“In Cambridgeport,” was the re- 
ply. 

So the farmer’s boy of Ashfield 
amounted to something after all, be- 
cause he was not contented to drop 


Whatsoever things are pure, 
Whatsoever things are lovely, 
Whatsoever things are of good report, 
Whatever virtue there is, and whatever praise, 
Let us think on these things. 
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THE STORY OF ALVAN CLARK. 


BY M. 8. BROWN. 


N the small village of Ashfield, Mass., there 
lived, in the early years of the century, a 
farmer’s boy. Alvan, as he was called, was 

a very busy little boy, always whittling or ham- 
mering away at some toy or machine that he was 
contriving or drawing out on paper some new 


design that came into his head. His mother was © 


sometimes annoyed at what she called “his ever- 
lasting tinkering round,” especially when she 
thought he might be doing chores for his 
father. One day, when he had seemed partic- 
ularly aggravating to her, she said to him: 
‘Alvan, you are always fooling your time 
away! How do you ever expect to amount to 
anything? ” 

“Mother,” was the answer, “when I grow up, 
I’m going to make $15,000.” 

“Hm, I guess it won’t be fifteen cents,” was the 
reply, 

One day a friend took him over the print works 
in Lowell. The boy was deeply interested in all 
he saw, and on coming out declared that he was 
going to do that kind of work himself, 


So he went to an engraver, and studied until he 
could engrave by himself at home. Then he 
practised day and night, until he thought he could 
do as good engraving as he had seen. He set out 
for Lowell, went to the print works, showed his 
samples, and asked for a position. His work 
showed his ability, and he was immediately hired 
at $3 a day. But his restlessness still urged 
him on. He spent all his evenings drawing 
and painting portraits, for which he showed 
great aptitude. Orders began to come in; and 
he was so successful that he finally left Lowell, 
and opened a studio in Boston. He is said to 
have accumulated $20,000 at his art, and so 
fulfilled his youthful prophecy to his mother. 
Meanwhile he had married, and gone to Cam- 
bridgeport to live. 

One afternoon his son, who had become inter- 
ested in astronomy at school, said to him, “ Papa, 
I wish you would buy me a telescope, so I could 
study the stars better.” 

“A telescope! Son, I will help you make one.” 
So they experimented until they succeeded in 
making a lens and fitting up a telescope. 

With his characteristic ambition to make every- 
thing he tried as perfect as possible, he kept on 
making lenses. About this time, as he was going 
in town to his studio, he met a Harvard professor 
on the horse-cars. 

“Well, Clark, what are you experimenting on 
now?” said the professor, who knew his reputation 
in that line. 

“Oh, I’m making lenses.” 


any idea until he had thoroughly 
mastered it, and carried it as far as he could 
toward perfection. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FRISK. 


BY MRS. A. M. MARRIOTT. 


RISK is a cunning pet squirrel, belonging to 

a friend; and how I made his acquaintance 

was quite amusing, at least to his owner. 

As we were going from the dining-room to the 

parlor, he pointed to an overcoat hanging on a 

nail, and told me to put my hand in the pocket, 
and see what was in it. 

Such a surprise! A warm, squirming little 
body came in contact with my hand, causing me 
to withdraw it in a hurry, when up popped a 
pretty brown head, with beadlike eyes and a 
most inquisitive little nose. It whisked out of 
the pocket, and leaped to its master’s shoulder, 
where it sat up on its hind feet, holding one fore 
paw against its breast,—a habit it had when lis- 
tening. 


It was about two months old, and had been in 


my friend’s possession so long that it did not 
know anything about wild outdoor life, and had 
very little fear of any one. 

It had chosen the overcoat for its home, and, 
when tired of running about the rooms, could al- 
ways be found there. It was very frolicsome 
and playful, and somewhat careless as to danger; 
for one day it was running as usual, climbing up 
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the backs of chairs, window curtains, etc., when 
it slipped, and splash it went into a bucket of 
water. It was no sooner in than out again, and, 
making a straight shoot for the pocket, was quiet 
for some time. It evidently did not like plunge 
baths. 

It was very fond of peanuts, standing up on its 
hind feet, and holding a peanut between its fore 
paws, just as a person would hold a “roasting 
ear.” It soon nibbled off the shell, and then de- 
youred the kernel in short metre. Some friends 
present wished to see him nibble the shells from 
the nuts; but for some reason he stubbornly re- 
fused to face the audience, turning his back on 
them, no matter how often he was turned face 
about. As he was not afraid, it must have been 
a natural way he had of hiding his food when 
eating. 

Some time afterward I went out to the kitchen, 
and, as I went, passed the overcoat, and, looking 
up, there was the squirrel hanging — yes, hanging 
—limp as a rag, over the nail on which hung the 
overcoat,— fore paws and head on one side, hind 
paws and bushy tail on the other. His eyes were 
closed, and he was to all appearances dead. Star- 
tled at his appearance, I rushed up, and touched 
him, calling him by name. Flash went the black 
eyes, the bushy tail spread out, and the helpless- 
looking body was as brimful of life and activity as 
ever. Perhaps he had found the pocket too 
warm, and concluded to try the outside air fora 
nap. 

Sometimes he is allowed the freedom of the 
yard, when he races up and down the trees to his 
heart’s content, returning, when called, to his 
master. Or he will dig the soft earth very indus- 
triously, searching for something which he eats 
with great relish. 

He is very fond of hard cookies or snaps, hold- 
ing and nibbling them with a rapid rotary mo- 
tion that keeps them turning in his paws; and 
they retain their round shape until they are 
finally eaten. 

Frisk is a very cleanly and interesting pet; and, 
as long as he does not have to be kept in a cage, 
one can enjoy his playful capers, believing he is 
happy, too. 


OUR FAITH. 


Tue FATHERHOOD oF Gop. 

Tue BROTHERHOOD oF Man. 

Tue LEADERSHIP OF JESUS. 

SALVATION BY CHARACTER. 

Tue Procress oF MANKIND ONWARD AND 
UPWARD FOREVER. 


GIANTS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. 


T may be said that the rocks of this world of 
ours are the leaves of a great stone book. 
They lie upon one another in layers of clay, 

chalk, slate, coal, limestone, just like flat stone 
leaves. To those who can read their language 
they have a really wonderful story to tell. 

Only a few leaves have as yet been turned; but 
they are full of instruction, interest, and beauty. 
Moreover, these leaves contain pictures of endless 
variety engraved or painted thereon, sometimes 
tiny and delicate as the wing of a dragon fly or 
the frond of a fern, sometimes the gigantic bones 
of a scaly lizard seventy feet in length. Here 
mighty forest trees, there mosses and lichens, 
fishes of the strangest form, shells, lace-like 
corals,— these are the pictures of the great stone 
book. 

Now the great Author of this book reveals, in 
the story he has written, not only his power and 
his skill, but his order. There is no confusion, 
no chance, no caprice: all reveals a mighty plan. 
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GIANTS OF THE ANCIENT TIMES. 


Countless ages before the days of which historians 
tell us, there were morning and evening, summer 
and winter clouds, sunshine, dew, and hoar frost; 
_ and the wings of butterflies and beetles in amber 
show these primeval forests to have been full of 
happy life. But all is arranged in a beautiful chain 
or scale of existence, nothing disorderly or un- 
worthily done. In the picture we have grouped 
only a few of the greatest, most striking of these 
early inhabitants of our planet. It would take vol- 
umes to tell of their numbers and their species, of 
their habits, food, size, teeth, horns, or scales. 


It must not be supposed that they were all 


living at the same time or that the wisest of men 
could tell us how long these monsters lived or 
when they ceased to be. The great stone book 
only gives the order in which they come. 

Thus in the red cliffs of Devon, England, we 
find wonderful fishes plated with armor like 
crocodiles, with odd bony helmets. For compan- 


ions, spiral-shelled ammonites, some being as big 
as a cart-wheel. After these come the vast coal 
forests, invaluable to us in the winter time. So 
beautiful are the coal pictures that the tenderest 
network of leaves, the buds and the fruits are all 
seen, hardened into slate. The footprints of 
great and small reptiles on the soft mud, and 
even the spots of rain, are found changed forever 
into the hardest stone. 

At the bottom of our picture are the fish lizards 
of the Lias, the next vast period. Some of these 
creatures are like the shark, with a crocodile’s 
jaws and rows of saw-like teeth. These had 
wonderful eyes, with lenses like a telescope. 
The swan-necked lizard with a serpent’s head 
lived in shallow water, and chased the shoals of 
fish. Another was a true sea-serpent, from 
eighty to one hundred feet long. 

On the bottom of these warm, shallow seas 
there grew groves of brilliant corals, so many and 
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so tangled that these became in time beds of lime- 
stone many hundreds of feet thick. When these 
and similar rocks are cut smooth and polished, 
the fossils that compose them are found to be ex- 
quisite in beauty. 

On land at this time were huge reptiles, some of 
which we show, standing erect like a kangaroo, 
and being fifty or sixty feet long. Some were 
vegetable feeders, but others, we see by their 
great fangs, were flesh eaters; and terribly must 
they have been feared in their day. One enor- 
mous creature, shown at the top of our picture, 
had a row of great bony plates down its back, of 
great use to it, no doubt; but who to-day can tell 
in what way? Another species of lizard actually 
flew through the air. Some were larger than a 
pelican, others as small as a gull. Long after 
these came the birds, very different from those 
alive to-day, but real birds with feathers. Last of 
all came the mammals,— at first small, rat-like 
animals, then tapirs, pigs, hyenas, bears, and 
horses. 

In conclusion, we would notice in our central 
picture the enormous mastodon, an elephant with 
four tusks, defending its young from the great 
sabre-toothed tiger. In another part is the still 
greater mammoth, with immense curved tusks, 
and covered with long, shaggy hair. This mighty 
beast lived in cold climates. It was so numerous 
in Northern Siberia that merchants to-day dig in 
the gravel, and find hundreds of tons of ivory 
tusks, out of which to make knife-handles, piano- 
keys, and chessmen. Notice, also, a round- 
shelled monster, half tortoise, half armadillo. 
Against what enemy his thick bony armor pro- 
tected him, none can guess. Then there were 
animals of the deer kind, with fantastic horns, 
others with trunks like elephants, others with 
tusks above and below, and a great many more 
that have never yet been discovered. 


THE FROG’S GOOD-BY. 


Goop-sy, little children, I’m going away, 
In my snug little home all winter to stay. 
I seldom get up, once I’m tucked in my bed; 
And, as it grows colder, I cover my head. 


I sleep very quietly all winter through, 

And really enjoy it: there is nothing to do. 
The flies are all gone, so there’s nothing to eat; 
And I take this time to enjoy a good sleep. 


My bed is a nice little hole in the ground, 

Where, snug as a bug, in the winter I’m found. 

You might think long fasting would make me 
grow thin; 

But, no! I stay plump as when I go in. 


And now, little children, good-by, one and all. 

Some warm day next spring I shall give you a 
call. 

I’m quite sure to know when to get out of bed, 

When I feel the warm sun shining down on my 


bed. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FROM HER LITTLE FRONT DOOR. 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


T was damp, very damp! Patter, patter, down 
came the rain all the morning; but at noon 
the sun burst through the clouds, shining so 

warm and bright that the little old man of the 
meadow, who was crouching under his leaf porch 
to escape the shower, shook his gray duster, and, 
turning up his fiddle, played a march so loud and 
shrill that Mrs. Earth Worm slowly travelled up 
her long entry, and put her head out of her front 
door. 


She could not see anything for the simple rea- 
son that she never had even one eye; but what did 
it matter, when not a ray of light ever entered her 
home? 

“Good-day, madam,” said Mr. Grasshopper, 
making a low bow. 

“Rather moist,” replied Mrs. Worm. “I came 
out to find some gravel to grind up my food. I 
am sure my gizzard is quite empty; and, having no 
teeth, I must use something sharp to aid my 
digestion.” 

“Pardon my curiosity,” remarked Grasshop- 
per, “but I have often wondered what your 
underground home was like. I know it would 
give me the shivers to live in the damp and 
dark.” 

“How can a house be damp?” said Mrs. H. 
Worm, in acid tones, “ when the walls are perfectly 


waterproof, lined with a natural glue that I carry — 


in my own body. : 

“As for the darkness, the only trouble is that 
Mr. Mole peers around with his sharp, little eyes 
until he spies poor me, when I must hurry and 
scurry up and down in every direction; for he eats 
worms.” 

As she gave this information, Mrs. E. Worm, 
thinking of her hair-breadth escapes, trembled 
until all the two hundred rings on her body rat- 
tled like castanets. 

“Tf I could only grow as large as my relations 
in India, who are a foot long, or those of Aus- 
tralia who can climb trees and are several feet in 
length,” sighed Mrs. E. Worm, “I would not fear 
my cruel neighbor, who has teeth and sharp nails 
while I have no weapon of defence.” 

“Tt is certainly trying,” declared the sympa- 
thizing Grasshopper; “but I have my troubles, too. 
Just think how you would feel if a great giant 
called a boy should catch you by one of your 
limbs, and nearly mash it flat. Only a few weeks 
ago I had to disjoint myself and lose an arm and 
a leg to escape from his clutches. Then I was 
obliged to lie hidden until I could grow new 
members.” 

“Too bad! too bad!” said Mrs. E. Worm; 
“but I must get a bit of evergreen for my supper, 
and hurry baek to my children,—to speak cor- 
rectly, I should say the eggs in which my children 
are living, being too young to exist outside. The 
eggs are so cute,— something of this shape.” And 
the fond mother drew the pattern on the soft 
earth with her tail. 

“ Oh, that is like a crook-necked pumpkin! 
interesting!” declared Grasshopper. 

“Do the pumpkin eggs have a trap-door at the 
top, so the baby pumpkins can crawl out when of 
the proper size?” asked the Worm. 

“Not exactly,” returned the little old man, rub- 
bing the queer knob on his forehead, as if to 
polish up his ideas. “It seems to me—in fact, I 
know — they hang on vines.” 

“Then they are only things, not creatures! ” 
retorted the Worm in disgust. 

“Skip!” shouted the grasshopper. “There 
comes a big fat robin for his dinner,— he’s after 
one of us. So good-by.” 

One leap, and Grasshopper was safely hidden 
among the thick weeds, where even the sharp 
eyes of the bird failed to detect him; and Mrs. E. 
Worm, with a backward movement, slid briskly 
down her hall-way, dragging after her a bit of 
plant-stem, with which she completely barred her 
front door. 

“Bad luck again!” scolded the robin; and he 
stamped his tiny foot on the damp ground until a 
silly young worm peeped from his house to see 
what made the earth quake. He never knew, for 
in a twinkling Robin seized him in his sharp beak, 
and bore him off to his nest, to feed three hungry 
bird babies. 


How 
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THE BLUE EGGS. 


BY FLORENCE HARVEY. 


ITTLE Evelyn came running through the 
kitchen, just after some bluing had been 
overturned, and a couple of the pretty 

round balls had rolled where only the sharp eyes 
of a child could find them. These the little girl 
saw as she came tripping along, and picked up in 
wonder-eyed amazement. 

“What sweet ’ittle blue eggs!” exclaimed she. 
“Where did they tom from? I dess the blue jay, 
what has her nest in the apple-tree, must have 
dropped ’em.” 

Just then her mother passed through the room; 
and Evelyn in great excitement showed the treas- 
ure she had found, and in an amazed tone said, ‘*O 
mamma! see the blue eggs the bluebird has 
laid.” 

Her mother smiled at the child’s cunning idea, 
and replied, “No, dear: they are not eggs, but 
little balls of bluing.” 

“Well, but, mamma, they ought to be little blue 
eggs, ‘cause they’s so pretty.” 

Now Baby Evelyn knew where a bluebird had 
a nest in the apple-tree, low down so that she 
could climb up and reach it. True, her mamma 
had said the pretty balls were not eggs; but some- 
times little folks know more than their mammas, 
and she felt sure that such lovely blue eggs would 
hatch out the prettiest bluebirds any one had ever 
seen. 

Carefully she climbed into the old apple-tree, 
with its low-hanging boughs. As her golden curls 
appeared above the nest, it frightened the mother- 
bird; and she flew to the topmost branch, where 
she excitedly watched the proceedings. Evelyn 
peeped into the nest, and counted five cunning, 
white, speckled eggs. She then softly laid in her 
little blue ones beside them, saying, as she did so: 
“Don’t be frightened! I’se given you two bufiler 
eggs than any you've got.” 

In due time, after Evelyn had departed, the blue- 
bird returned to her nest. She stood on the rim 
contemplating the addition to her family, and won- 
dering what those funny-looking little things were, 
but finally decided that the little girl who played. 
under the apple-tree all day long would not do any- 
thing to hurt her babies. So she hopped down into 
the nest, and ‘covered both the blue and the 
speckled eggs with her warm feathers. 

Every chance she had Evelyn climbed into the 
apple-tree, and peeped into the nest to see how 
things were progressing. Finally, one day she 
found the five white eggs had hatched little birdies ; 
but her blue ones remained unchanged. A couple 
of weeks passed, and the mother jay began to give 
flying lessons to her young ones; but still the blue 
ones stayed the same. “It was awful funny,” 
Evelyn told her dolly; “but p’haps it took longer 
for blue eggs to turn to birdies than white 
ones.” 

Finally, one day when she went to look, the 
birdies had all flown away, and the nest was 
empty, except for the blue eggs: they were just 
the same as the day she placed them so carefully 
beside the real ones. 

The disappointed child took the balls in her 
hand, and went to her mother to tell her all about 
it; for she still felt that such beautiful blue eggs 
ought to have hatched the loveliest bluebirds that 
any one had ever seen. 

Her mother lifted her little daughter upon her 
lap, and explained to her that God had made the 
wonderful speckled eggs, but man had formed the 
balls of bluing. ‘“ You see, dear, God, who is 
Spirit, dwells within every atom of everything in 
the whole world; and, by understanding this, my 
little daughter can see how God is everywhere.” 
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Slumber not in the tents of your fathers. The 
world is advancing. Advance with it. 
Mazzini. 


WINTER. 


Tue cold cometh out of the North, 
From the storehouses of the snow: 

The dust groweth into hardness, 

And the clods cleave fast together. 
The wild beasts go into their dens, 

And abide in their caverns. 

The waters are hid as with a stone, 

And the face of the deep is frozen. 
By the breath of God ice is formed, 
And the broad waters become narrow. 

He giveth snow like wool: 

He scattereth the hoar-frost like ashes, 
He casteth forth His ice like morsels. 
Who can stand before His cold? 

He maketh the winds His messengers, 

The stormy wind fulfilling His word. 

He sendeth forth His law upon the earth: 
He establisheth the boundaries of the earth. 
He changeth the times and the seasons: 
He maketh the summer and the winter. 

For everything there is its own season, 
A time appointed for everything under the heavens. 

And all things work together for good ; 

For in wisdom hath the Lord made them all. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SOME MORE BIRD NOTES. 


(Sequel to‘ How the Birds Compared Notes.”) 
BY BERTHA LOUISE BOYD. 


NE bright morning Mr. Robin called Mrs. 
Robin aside to show her a “round-robin” 
note he had received. It had a far-away 

look about it; and he thought it would be interest- 
ing to read aloud to the children, if Mrs. Robin 
agreed. So the children were called, and all sat 
in a row along the fence, while Mr. Robin sat on 
an apple-tree branch, and read to them. This is 
what the letter said :— 


Dear Birds,— You may be sure that the ‘ round- 
robin’’ notes have been very welcome to us ’way down 
here in South America. So few of you have ever seen 
us that we thought perhaps you would like to know a 
little about how we look. Our family is noted for hav- 
ing a large, thick bill, and a long tongue, which is 
fringed with barbs on both sides. Did you ever see 
anything like that where you lived? Please do not 
think us vain, if we tell you that, although you might 
not think it, we are considered very graceful. How do 
you suppose we eat? We throw our food into the air, 


- and then catch it as it comes down. Like most things, 


it is really very easy after you learn how. 
With warm greetings for all. Your friends, 
Tue Tovcan Famity. 


The next note received was from the Auk 
Family. This is what it said :— 


My dear Birds,— We have been reading the inter- 
esting note which has just come to us from our South 
American friends, and thought perhaps a few words 
from us would be welcome. Our climate is the very 


opposite of theirs; for, itis very very cold here. One 


of our family, the Arctic Puffin, makes her nest in a 
burrow which she sometimes digs four or five feet 
deep, although she is not quite one foot long herself. 
Perhaps she makes itdeep tokeep warm. The strange 
part of it is that, after working so hard over her 
nest, she lays only one egg a season. We must 
not forget to add how fond we all are of swimming. 
Your friends, 
Tuer AvxK FamIty. 


Some weeks later a note arrived from the 
Petrel Family, and it was heartily welcome. 


Dear Bird Friends,— We live by the Atlantic and- 


Pacific Oceans, so you see we are widely scattered. 
We all love the ocean. Some of you may have met 


one member of our family who lives by the Atlantic, 
called Mother Carey’s Chicken. Do you remember 
her? Then we are very proud of another member of 
our family, too; for he is such a strong character. His 
name is Stormy Petrel, because he is brave enough to 
stand the most terrible storms, although he is the very 
smallest web-footed bird. Stormy knows how to fly so 
close to the water with his feet projecting that he looks 
as though he were really walking on the water! Don’t 
you think he must be very clever? Whenever we try 
to compliment him, he very modestly replies that it is 
not necessary to be /arge in order to be brave. Hop- 
ing for some more ‘‘ round-robin ’’ notes soon, we are, 
with best wishes for all, Tur PETREL FAMILY. 


Next came a queer-looking little note, written 
by a young bird. 

Dear Birds,—1I am a little Wood Duck. My home 
is in North America. Our nest is in a hollow-tree. 
Perhaps you would like to hear about how little Wood 
Ducks are brought up. If the nest is over the water, 
the little Wood Duck drops right into it, just as soon as 
heis hatched. When the nestis not over the water, then 
the little one drops to the ground when he is hatched ; 
and his parent leads or carries him to the water. So 
you can be quite sure we learn how to swim before we 
are very old. How would you like to be a Wood 
Duck? I hope all the little birds are well. I think 
it is great fun to be young. Your friend, 

Woop Duck.inea. 
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DEBBY GREY’S ANGEL. 


BY EMMA C. DULANEY. 


“ EH’LL have a rough night,” said Miss 
Debby, as she drew the curtains close 
to shut out the darkness and the storm. 

“T pity all who are abroad to-night. This heavy, 

driving snow makes me think of some of the 

Christmas storms we used to have when we were 

children, Betty.” 

“That’s along way to look back,” was the 
laughing reply of the other occupant of the room, 
a little shrunken woman seated at one sidé of 
the huge fireplace wherein roared and crackled 
a fire that lit up the room and its contents. 

It was Christmas Eve, and snow was falling. 
The wind howled, and the trees moaned as if in 
rebellion at the spotless covering thrown upon 
them. 

Suddenly the women were startled by the loud 
barking of their faithful watch-dog. Miss Debby 
opened the door a few inches, and called out, “Is 
any one there?” 

As she peered into the darkness, she was still 
more startled to hear, in response, ‘ Yes’m, it’s 
me,” and to see the speaker coming toward the 
house. It was a little boy powdered with snow 
from head to feet. 

“Well,” said Miss Debby, so surprised that 
she could with difficulty force herself to speak, 
“come in to the fire, child.” 

He seemed about ten years of age, clean, but 
poorly clad, and evidently very hungry. He was 
fed and warmed, then his story was listened to 
with interest. It was soon told,— an aged grand- 
mother in a hospital, a little boy without a home! 

“Gran said the city was no place for a boy 
that’s got nobody to b’long to,” explained the little 
wayfarer; “and that’s me. She told me to go out 
the road till I got:to the country, and said, ‘Keep 
on walkin’, Jack, till God tells you to stop, and 
there you'll find a home and folks.’” 

“Did He tell you to stop here?” asked Miss 
Betty. 

“T didn’t hear Him,” was the reply; “but I 
reckon He meant for me to stop, ’cause the storm 
got so bad, and I was too tired to keep on walkin’, 
so I just opened the gate and came in. I shut it 
good and tight behind me.” 

“You ran a great risk, child,” said Miss Debby ; 
“for our dog is very fierce at night.” 


“Oh, he wasn’t ’fraid of me!” exclaimed the 
boy, with the artless confidence of childhood. 
Which remark made his listeners smile. 

“And do you think God means that you are to 
stay here?” asked Miss Betty. 

“Yes’m’, I reckon so. I wish I could. It’s nice 
here,” replied the little stranger, glancing around 
the cosey kitchen. 

“Well, childie,” said Miss Betty, looking at him 
kindly, “you'll stay here to-night, anyway. We 
wouldn’t turn even a stray dog away in such a 
storm as this.” 

Miss Debby took a trip to the city a few days 
later. In the hospital “Gran” was found, and the 
boy’s story, retold by her, touched her listener’s 
heart deeply; and, before leaving, she gave her 
promise to the dying woman to care for the house- 
less little lad. 

“JT never was smart,” said “Gran,” in quaver- 
ing tones; “but I done all I could for Jack. I sent 
him to school while I could work, and kept him 
away from bad boys; and I always teached him 
to be clean and honest, and to tell the truth, and 
never be lazy. I don’t b’lieve you'll have much 
trouble with him, ma’am; and I’m sure you'll have 
a blessin’ for takin’ him.” 

It was not long before Jack’s presence became 
known, and shortly afterward the sisters received 
a call from the “village gossip.” 

“Well,” she exclaimed, “to think of you havin’ 
children ’round at your time of life! ’ Pears to 
me youre runnin’ a dretful resk takin’ a stran- 
ger this way. Ef you wanted to ’dopt a boy, why 
didn’t you take one you knowed? There’s plenty 
of ’em round.” 

“But none without some one to care for them,” 
said Miss Debby. 

**And then,” said her sister, “Jack was sent to 
us.” 

“Sent!” exclaimed the visitor. ‘Who sent 
him? ” 

“Our Father,” was the reverent reply. “And 
we’ve accepted him as a birthday gift from Him.” 

“Well, you’re welcome to your gift,” said the 
visitor. “Ef I can read signs, you’ll have your 
hands full managin’ him. How you ever come to 
take him’s a myst’ry to me.” 

“How do we know he is not one of the ‘angels’ 
that come ‘unawares’?” said Miss Debby. “I 
shall always believe God sent him to us; and we 
intend to do what we can to help him grow to be 
a good and useful man.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Betty, “that we will; for you 
know He says, ‘Whoso shall receive one such 
little child in my name receiveth Me.” 

The caller went her way, and soon the people 
knew all there was to tell about “Debby Grey’s 
angel.” 

As time sped on, Jack proved to be all his 
grandmother had claimed,— honest, truthful, and 
industrious; but, like many other boys, he was 
mischievous, and had the knack of getting into 
scrapes, and the sisters were sorely puzzled some- 
times as to what was the best way to. help him do 
better. 

He was unusually bright, and, as he advanced 
in his studies, gave great promise of fine mental 
ability; but, because of his love for what he 
termed “fun,” there was danger of it coming to 
naught. 

As he grew older, not only his own misdeeds, 
but also those of others, were laid at his door, 
until, for nearly all the wrong things done in the 
village, he was blamed. 

The sisters talked with him seriously, and at 
last held a conference with their pastor, the result 
being that the boy they loved was sent away. 

Then, with a wise shake of her head, the gossip 
said: “I told you so! I felt sure that angel 
would show his cloven foot!” 
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Every Other Sunday. 


But Jack’s good friends kept their own counsel, 
and the disappointed news-gatherer got nothing 
from them to distribute. 

Half a score of years went by, bringing many 
changes to the village, which steadily increased in 
population and prosperity. Many of the older 
people passed from earth, among them, Miss 
Betty. 

But her sister lived on in the old home, her 
greatest earthly pleasure being the weekly letter 
from Jack, who was working hard at his studies in 
a distant city, and the visits of her pastor, — the 
only one to whom she talked of her boy and his 
future prospects. 

As time went on, this good man found his 
strength unequal, from increasing years, for his 
duties; and, rather than lose their loved pastor, 
the people decided that he should have an assist- 
ant. 

Touched by their consideration, he expressed 
the wish that they would make no selection until 
they had heard a young friend whom he had in- 
vited to fill his place on Christmas Day, which 
would fall that year on the Sabbath. 

Granting his request, the people awaited the 
coming of the looked-for day. Beautiful and 
bright it dawned, and the church was crowded 
with those anxious to see and hear one who some 
day might hold the close relationship of pastor to 
them. 

All eyes were turned upon him as he stood 
before them, a noble-looking man, whose youth- 
ful face was aglow with the light of a high pur- 
pose. Many looked curiously at him, wondering 
where they had seen a face resembling his. 

There was a perceptible tremor in his voice as 
he read the words of his text, “I was a stranger, 
and ye took me in”; and his hearers could see 
that he was deeply moved. 

Catching sight of Miss Debby’s radiant face, the 
“ gossip,” now bowed beneath the pressure of 
Time’s hand, leaned forward, after carefully ad- 
justing her glasses, and closely scrutinized the 
face of the young preacher. Then she settled 
back into her seat with an air of satisfaction, 

When the services were over, some one re- 
marked,— 

“That was an excellent sermon for such a 
young man to preach, but the text seemed a little 
strange for Christmas.” 

Which remark made the gossip promptly ask, 
“What better could Debby Grey’s angel choose 
for his first home sermon?” 

The secret was out. Soon every one knew that 
the young preacher was none other than the little 
Jack Howard upon whose boyish shoulders so 
much blame had been laid and for whose future 
so many direful things had been predicted ! 

Soon, too,* they knew that, instead of being 
driven from his home in disgrace, as had been 
supposed, to drift whithersoever the world’s tide 
should carry him, he had been taken from evil 
influences and placed where, without hindrance, 
he could apply himself to the studies which were 
to help work out the plan for his life-work. 

In the afternoon many of his old acquaintances 
and new admirers called at Miss Debby’s home to 
see and congratulate him. He received them 
cordially, standing beside the chair in which sat 
the woman who had sacrificed for, hoped with, 
and trusted always in him. 

As the company prepared to leave, the “ gossip,” 
who had been unusually quiet, laid her wrinkled 
hand on her host’s arm, saying: “Jack, I want 
to say before these friends that I’ve said a good 
many hard things about you, an’ prophesied 
others. I know now I done wrong, an’ I tell 
you I’m more’n sorry, and ask you to forgive me. 
Will you, Jack, an’ try to forget, too? I take 


back all I’ve said. You’ve made a man of your- 
self, an’ Debby Grey’s got no cause to be ashamed 
of her ‘ angel.’” 

A murmur of approval began to make itself 
heard; but Jack checked it with a gesture of dis- 
sent, saying, humbly: “ All I can ever hope to be 
in this world, all that I am, I owe, next to my 
Master, to her who never lost faith inme. And, 
no matter how hard I may try, I can never suf- 
ficiently thank her for all her goodness to me. 

“Time may pass away, and memory some day 


‘may fail me, as it has others; but, should all else 


be forgotten, there is one thing I feel sure I can 
never forget, and that,” looking lovingly into Miss 
Debby’s tear-stained but happy face, “is that 
once ‘I was a stranger, and ye took me in.’” 


Cato said the best way to keep good acts an 


memory was to refresh them with new. 
Bacon. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Wuar kind of winter are you having? Ah! 
That reminds the Editor. Perhaps you are in 
Florida or in Maine or in California or in Ha- 
waii. Yes, Hvery Other Sunday goes far and 
wide. So the readers of this paper are having an 
all-sort of winter. 

The Editor is in the midst of a New England 
snow-and-ice season. But the Sunday Schools go 
on just the same. Everything goes on about the 
same, only young people skate instead of boating, 
and wear overcoats. After all, a New England 
winter is a good thing. It stirs the blood, and 
makes ingenuity. Would you like to live in 
Mexico the year round, or in any tropical coun- 
try? You would grow — lazy. 

The picture on the first page suggests that the 
best way to use winter is to be kind and good- 
natured. Then you thaw out the icy conditions. 
So in a cold world of selfishness we may make 
perpetual summer. 

But, did the Editor say that this world is “cold 
and selfish”? Oh, no! There are spots where the 
moral weather runs that way. There are persons 
who make a winter of selfishness. The world is 
growing better, and people are growing less 
winterish in their feelings. 

The Sunday School exists to teach good will. 
It must spread the spirit of Jesus. You, my de- 
voted teacher, are at work on this great plan, of 
making the twentieth contury the best, noblest, 
truest century the world has seem. And you 
have the start of all others. You are dealing 
with the children. 

This paragraph is for the young people. To 
you the Editor turns and speaks: Why should I 
care to go to Sunday School, do you ask? To 
learn how “every winter may turn to spring.” 
That isa parable. To learn what true success in 
life means. To learn what justice, brother- 
hood, mean. To learn about the Bible and its 
truths. To start right and to start with others. 

The Sunday School is the living-room of the 
Church. We talk over there our life matters,— 
what we do, want to do, ought to do. Stand by 
the Sunday School! 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA IX. 


Tuer whole is composed of 17 letters, and is the 
name of a noted senator. 

The 7, 4, 3, 5, is an amphibious animal. 

The 17, 15, 16, 4, is to make a great noise,— a noise 
a lion makes. 

The 14, 15, 16, 17, 10, 6, roughness or harshness of 
yoice or sound. 


The 11, 13, 6, an insect. 

The 1, 4, 9, 2, 7, pain of mind, sorrow. 

The 8, 9, 10, 18, to get up, to attain greater height. 

The 12, 17, 12, 10, 14, pertaining to or produced in 
Ireland. ; Epitu P. RoBeERts. 


A BEVY OF AUNTS. 


Ons of them with seven letters added is to oppose, 

Another with the letter e added is before. 

Another with seven letters added is to expect. 

Another with three letters added is a man’s name. 

Another with six letters added is one who is fond of 
old relics. 2 M. B. 


. DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


A CONSONANT. A pronoun. 
What we do with our eyes. 


The homes of bees. 
A consonant. 


GENEALOGICAL PUZZLE. 


THE following lines were written many years ago 
upon a woman who saw her descendants to several 
generations. How many generations are referred to? 


The mother to her daughter spake: 
Daughter, said she, arise! 

Thy daughter to her daughter take, 
Whose daughter’s daughter cries. 


CHARADE X. 


FLoop1né all the eastern sky, 

Strains of richest melody 
Loud upburst, 

As, to greet the rising king, 

Up the blue with rapid wing 
Climbs my first. 


Ere hath ceased the gushing strain, 

Far across the grassy plain 
Horsemen ride. 

And, should flag some foaming steed, 

Then my neat must urge his speed 
By his side. 


Forth my whole its cup of blue 
Holds to catch the pearly dew 
Tightly grasped, 
Trembling lest the passer-by 
Spill the treasure heedlessly 
Which it clasped. 
Selected. 


CONUNDRUM XI. 


Ir a germ is a germ in Germany, what is it in 
France? In Ireland? ANNETTA NICOLL. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. IX. 
A Quiz on ARTISTS AND SCULPTORS. 


6. Albrecht Direr. 

7. Bertel Thorwaldsen. 

8. Michel Angelo. 

9. J. G. Brown. 
10. Augustus St. Gaudens. 


1. Jean Baptiste Greuze. 
2. Jean Francois Millet. 
3. Titian. 

4, Rosa Bonheur. 

5. Thomas €rawford. 


Eniema VII.— Curtail. 

CHARADE VIII.— Secure (See-cure). 
ConunpDRUM IX.— He took a fly and went home. 
Hipprn ANIMALS.— Goat, ass, camel, ape, cat. 
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